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e INTERIOR OF CAVERN IN THE ISLAND OF CAPIA. 


The sail from Naples to Capri on a fine summer even- 
ing, when favored by the vento di terra, or land breeze 
from the main, is one of the most delightful that can be 
imagined. The only accessible point in the island is 
called the Sbarco di Capri, or the landing-place. This 
is below the town of Capri, to which there is an ascent by 
means of a rude Cyclopean flight of steps, steep and rug- 
ged in the extreme. 

Since the writer of this short notice was last at Capri, 
the very curious cavern represented in the engraving has 


been ficcidentally discovered. Our description of it is 
teken from the last edition of Mrs. Starke’s ‘‘ Guide to 
Travellers.” The original drawing, made on the spot, 


from which our engraving is copied, represents the water 
in the cavern and stalactites on its roof as being tinged 
with the most exquisite blue. Hence its Italian name of 
“Caverna, or Grotta Azurra,” or. ‘‘Caverna Blu’’—the 
blue Cavern. 

“ A low-pitched and narrow aperture in the rocks west 
of the usual landing-place at Capri, and about one mile 
and a half distant from it, leads into an immense circular 
cavern, recently discovered—well worth notice, and dis- 
tinguished by the name of * La Grotta Azurra.’’ Persons 
who visit this sapphire cell, are obliged to place them- 
selves horizontally in the little bark destined to convey 


_ them through the above low and narrow aperture, which 


is so small, as toexcite an alarm of finding darkness with- 
in; but, on the contrary, if the day be cloudless, all is 
light—light that would dazzle were it not blue. The col- 
or of the water which fills the cavern, precisely resembles 
that of the large bottles of vitrol, with lamps behind them, 
seen at chemists’ windows in England; and this water 
appears to act like the lens of a telescope, by conducting 
the rays of the sun and the reflection of the brilliant skies 
of Magna Grecia into the cavern. After the eye has 
been for a few moments accustomed to a light so magical, 
the stupendous vaults of this gigantic bath are discerni- 
ble, richly studded with stalactites, and assuming, in con- 
sequence of a strong reflection, from the transparent blue 
water, exactly the same tint. The cavern contains brok- 
en steps leading to a subterraneous passage, the legth of 
which is unknown, it being impossible to reach the end, 
owing to an impediment formed by earth and stones. Ma- 
sonry seems to have been employed in the construction of 
the steps and passage, which probably communicated 
either with one of Tiberius’s villas or that of Julia, the 
niece of Augustus; but the cavern, although it may have 
been used as a bathing-place, is evidently the work of na- 
ture.”"—Penny Magazine. 


Moral Tales. 























ORIGINAL. 


THE BROKEN PLANT. 


There are a great many simple and beautiful analogies 
between the vegetable and animal world, which, were we 
accustomed to seek them out, would teach us many a 
moral lesson of priceless worth. These truthful and im- 
pressive instructions are not less valuable to the young 





minds coming forward upon the stage oflife, for being trite 
and stale to those at present acting the scenes, or for hav- 
ing been incorporated with the wisdom of those who have 
passed away. ; 

The following is an illustration of one of these beauti- 
analogies : nee 

Two young ladies, Emily and Jane, were botanizing in 
a beautiful glen, where grew almost every genus and spe- 
cies of wild fiower that the merciléss fingers of Analysis 
had ever destroyed. Flower after flower which was new 
to them, had been discovered, and placed in their tin box- 
es for future study. At last, they espied a large plant, 
with spikes of modest delicate flowers peeping out from 
under ashelving rock, almost concealed by it, and almost 
inaecesstble from the bushes and briars which grew thick- 
ly around it. Jane succeeded with much effort and by 
scratching her hands and arms ‘considerably among the 
briars, in getting one of the spikes, with a few leaves. 

The moment she broke the’ stem, it gave forth such a 
fragrance, that she called to Emily, who stood on the large 
rock far above her; ‘‘Do come down, Emily, for this is 
the. sweetest flower you ever saw; do come and help me 
get some more of it.” Emily came immediately, and 
brought with her a large stick, with which she pushed 
away, and bent down the briars, so that they could get 
near the plant. Young shoots were growing all about 
the parent stem, and Emily, in trying to get a large spike 
of flowers from the back side, which she said would gbe 
the best of any on the bush to press, stepped on one of 
the young shoots, and broke it off. At once all the air 
was filled with its aromatic odor. .The girls looked at 
each other in delightful amazement, and were readygto 
exclaim, that it must be an importation direct from the 
Spice Islands. / 

While they were looking-at, and wondering at the plant, 
and talking about the qualities of its aroma, they heard 
the voices of some of their school-mates coming down the 
glen. ‘‘ Let’s go up on therock,” said Emily, “‘ and give 
a shout, that they may see us and.come this way.” They 
did so, and when the company came in sight, they dis- 
covered much to their joy, that Miss Montague, the teach- 
er in Botany, was withthem. ‘‘ She will tell us what this 
spicy plant is,” said they, as they descended from the rock, 
to run and meet her. Miss: Montague heard the enthusi- 
astic account which they gave of the plant, with much 
pleasure. She was glad to find them searching out the 
hidden beauties and wonders of nature, and she rejpiced 
in the happy influence which such researches were having 
upon their feelings and characters,—and determined to 
fasten the impression of this flower upon their minds, by 
giving them a little account of the character of one of her 
own school-mates, which was in some respects analogous 
to this plant. She did not tell them her intention then, 
however, but hastened on till they came to the plant, 
which she was anxiousto see, as Emily and Jane had left 
their boxes on the rock, when they went to meet her, and 
she did not recognise it from the description they gave. 
When she reached it,she found it tobe an uncommon plant, 
and one which she herself had never analyzed, but she 
took some sprigs of it, and sat down on the rock with the 
girls, who had, some of them, the class-books of Botany 





with them, and very soon was able to classify it. ‘ Now,” 
said she, when she had told them all she could about it, 


_‘ Now, as we have a nice place to sit here in this shade, 


(for the large branches of several oaks overhung the 
rock,) and all of us want to rest us a little more before we 
return, I will tell you something which will help you to 
remember and love this beautiful plant, and perhaps, make 
its acquaintance profitable to you.” 

‘* When I was a member of the Female Seminary, 
Mr. Styles, the Principal, boarded in the same family 
with myself. One morning a young lady, Anna Morley, 
somewhat older than myself, called to see Mr. Styles, and 
inquire about some particulars of the school. She 
said she had long wished to become a member, but that 
she was entirely dependent upon her uncle, and he had 
not the means of educating her as she wished, but that 
she had accumulated a little by her own labor, which she 
wished to spend for the improvement of her mind. Mr. 
Styles told her he would give her her tuition. She thank- 
ed himw very politely, and saidyhe would ‘appropriate the 
money then for books, as she was trying to collect a small 
library, and begged permission to consider the books she 
might get, a present from him, rather than the tuition, as 
she could thus better testify her gratitude. She was a 
girl of no ordinary beauty, accomplishments and charac- 
ter. Mr. Styles had long known her, and said she was 
“one of a thousand” for excellence. Her manners were 
those of the most refined life, and when she first came into 
school, the girls were all attracted by her sweet, amiable 
ways, and eagerly sought her friendship; but soon one 
after another began to inquire who she was; to learn that 
she wasa poor dependent orphan, and to drop off from in- 
timacy with her, until scarcely a young lady in school 
would have any intercourse with her. Most of them were 
wealthy girls from the city; who had been brought up to 
cherish the heathenish feeling that they would loose caste 
by associating with the lower orders of people. Their 
foolish aristocracy was carried to such an extent, that 
they declared they would cut acquaintance with myself 
and others, if we persisted in being intimate with her. 
Some of us, however, who loved her for her merits, and 
not her supposed good circumstances, remained true to 
this day, though some of those who left her, did in regard 
to us as they threatened, and would not speak to us at all.” 

“* How did Miss Morley feel, when she found the girls 
were deserting her?” asked Emily. 

“‘ Her tender spirit was deeply wounded by it,” answer- 
ed her teacher ; ‘‘ but it seemed as if her grief made her 
more beautiful, more amiable, and more lovely than ever. 
She was like this plant. Every one that broke friendship 
with her, wrung from her broken spirit, a perfume of 
goodness, that was perceived by all about her, just as the 
more we break and crush this plant, the more is the air 
filled with its fragrance. She said there must be some 
oddity about her which repulsed the girls, and she set her- 
selfto examine her conduct, with the utmost scrutiny, for 
she would not believe that so many of them had so little 
mind as to neglect her merely on account of her poverty. 
But it is a sad truth, young ladies, that this is the case. 
with many in high life, who have really mind enough. 
to lead us ‘to expect a different course from them. 
Some of the girls treated Anna with so much unkindness, 
that we complained for her, to Mr. Styles. He said he 
had noticed how it was for some time, and had talked 
with some about it, whom he thought foremost in their 
neglect, but it had no effect. They said that a poor girl 
like her, had no business in a popular, expensive school 
like that—she ought to go to school with those of her own 
class, if she wanted attention. She heard of the remarks 
of some of the girls, which so stung her feelings, that she 
thought it best not. to continue in school longer than one 
term. Mr. Styles redoubled his attentions to her, and 
tried to persuade her to stay—so did all her friends—and 
some of those whose contemptuous treatment had made 
her take this resolution, were won back by her noble and 
forgiving deportment, and united with us in trying to 
keep her. They felt her superiority as a scholar, and how 
much of an ornament she was to the school, and now that 
she talked seriously of leaving, how much of a loss they 
should sustain by it. But having once decided what was 
best, she was not to be moved by persuasion away from 
her conviction of duty. She left at the end of the term, 
but left influences at work behind her, which every one 
of her companions there will feel to the last day of their 
lives,—and which will affect their characters for eternity. 
While yet very young, she united herself with a clergy- 
man—Mr. B., and they went to the far West as home 
missionaries.” 

‘“Why* was she married so young?” asked one of the: 

irls. 
ai One reason,’”’ continued Miss Montague, “ was be~ 
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cause her own aunt having died, her uncle married a sec- 
ond wife about that time—a woman with whom she found 
it extremely difficult to live in peace. She had always 
had to bear numberless little trials, the result of her de- 
pendence, and sometimes felt lonely and homeless. Mr. 
B. was through with his studies, and ready to go, and 
there was no reason why she should not be married then, 
and go with him, except her boing so young. She con- 
ducted with great prudence in the matter, and sought 
counsel of her seniors in every particular. All who knew 
her circumstances at her uncles, and how. much she had 
suffered there, knew how happy she would make, and how 
much she would enjoy a home of her own, and advised 
her to take this step without hesitation. It is now seven 
years since this nuptial ceremony, and she left us a happy 
and beautiful bride. She has had four children, and 
death has taken them one after another, till all are laid in 
the grave. Her husband’s health is extremely delicate, 
and she fears he will not long be left to her. But nota 
complaining word escapes her lips—her trust is in Him 
who does all things well. She has borne the loss of her 
little ones, and sustained herself in her duties with a uni- 
form cheerfulness and resignation. And whatever her af- 
flictions have been, whether seeming to come through hu- 
man instrumentalities, or directly from the hands of God, 
it has been all the same.” 

“ Now may not her example, my dear pupils, help to 
enforce upon us the teachings of this plant—and make 
each of us strive to be as she was, like a beautiful, fra- 
grant, wild flower, springing up in silent gladness amid 
thors and briars, cheering all who look upon it with its 
radiant smiles, and filling their pathway, till they reach 
the shores of time, with its never-failing sweetness.’ F. 





History and Biography. 


THE KINGS OF ENGLAND. 
[Continued from ‘page §2.] 
Georce III. 
Crowned in 1760. 
From his coronation to the American Revolution. 

This reign comprises so many of the most important 
events in modern history, that we shall be under the ne- 
cessity of dividing it into several parts. The Prince of 
Wales, who was the first heir to the throne, died before 
his father, George II. His son, George III., was the next 
heir. Owing tothe misunderstanding between the Princess 
of Wales and George II., her son was bred away from 
the court, and educated in a private manner. His moral 
training was said to have been good, and he is represent- 
ed as aman of sincere piety, but of weak intellect. He 
is said to have married a plain Quakeress in his youth, 
by whom he had a family of children, and to have been 
strongly attached to them ; but that after he came to the 
throne, he was compelled to‘put away his wife and marry 
a foreign princess. 

Having been born in England, George IIT. came to the 
throne without those prejudices which had weakened the 
affections of the people towards George I. and JI, both of 
whom were foreign Princes; and in his first speech be- 
fore parliament, he said, “‘ Born and educated in this 
country, I glory inthe name of Briton.”” This was cal- 
culated to render him popular; but he lost much by 
making a court favorite of the earl of Bute, an accom- 
plished scholar, who had been his servant from his youth. 
The English nation have a great aversion to court favor- 
ites; as all their experience in times past had been calcu- 
lated to fill them with disgust against such characters. 
One of the first of the king’s measures, was, to have the 
judges hold their offices during good behavior, and so ren- 
der them independent of the crown; which was a great 
step towards securing the liberty of the subject. But, 
during the first year, a struggle for ascendancy commenc- 
ed between the old ministry and earl Bute, and several 
changes were made. In Sept. 1761, the king was mar- 
ried to Charlotte Sophia, a German princess. She was a 
woman of superior abilities to the king, and it is said that 
the king was obliged to yield to her the principal manage- 
ment of his affairs. She is represented as an artful, in- 
triguing, and unprincipled woman; while the king was in- 
clined to do right, but had not ability and independence 
enough to act for himself. Near the close of this year, 
Mr. Pitt, finding that affairs were so much under the con- 
‘trol of Bute, that he could not have the direction in his 
own department, resigned his office of minister of foreign 
affairs, and Bute came fully into power. 

The war, in which England was engaged in the latter 
part of the last reign, was continued till Sept. 1762, dur- 
ing which time Spain had been drawn into the alliance 
with France, and the war raged all over Europe, and in 
all the European colonies in other parts of the world, by 
land and by sea, as nearly all the nations of Europe were 
enlisted, on one side or the other. The arms of England 
were generally successful. ‘The power of Spain was brok- 
en; and the French were driven from nearly all their pos- 
sessions in America and the East Indies. A treaty was 
negotiated in Sept. by which France gave up to England 
Nova Scotia, Canada, Louisiana, and the chain of forts, 
through the Western valley, which connected the two 
latter provinces, and the Islands of Cape Breton and St. 
John; and Spain ceded Florida, in return for which, 
Great Britain ceded to France and Spain various posses- 
sions in the West Indies. Various other stipulations 
were made for the settlement of affairs in Europe and 
and Asia; and a general peace ensued among all the 
belligerent parties on the continent. 


In making this treaty, the administration was attacked 
with great violence by the opposition, yet they carried 
their point by a great majority. But, immediately after, 
to the astonishment of every body, lord Bute resigned. 
Still, he exercised great influence over the administra- 
tion, and the character of the ministry remained un- \ 
changed. 

A number of things transpired in England, at this time, 
the detail of which would be deeply interesting, which I 
must leave untouched, in order to devote the remainder 
of this article to the great event of that day—the Ameri- 
can Revolution. But, I shall be able in this connection 
to give but a mere outline; hoping to be able hereafter 
to present the readers of the Companion with a series of 
articles on that subject. 

Mr. Grenville, who was now at the head of the treasury, 
by his vigorous measure against smuggling, so increased 
the revenue as to prevent the necessity of taxation. But, 
by extending his system to the American Colonies, he be- 
gan the quarrel which led to the Revolutionary war. The 
American merchants had carried on a trade with the 
Spanish, which was of great advantage to the colonies, 
and even to England, by introducing English manufac- 














tures. But Grenville’s measures not only annihilated this 
trade, but also levied new duties on the articles of Amer- 
ican commerce, which amounted to a taxation of the col- 
onies. The celebrated stamp act was also passed, which 
made it necessary to have a government stamp on certain 
papers and documents used in the colonies, on which a 
duty was charged. And all these duties, being required 
to be paid in specie, these measures produced great pe- 
cuniary distress in the colonies, and threw them into a 
ferment. They protested against the right of the mother 
country to tax the colonies, inasmuch as they were not 





represented in parliament, and it was the privilege of 
British subjects not to be taxed except by their own con- 
sent. They offered, however, to pay their share of the 
public burdens, if they might be allowed to do it in their 
own way. But the British ministry persisted in maintain- 
ing their right to tax the colonies, and the parliament 
sustained them, though against a violent opposition, head- 
ed by the celebrated Mr. Pitt. In 1765, the spirit of re- 
sistance broke out into open violence in Boston. The 
houses of those engaged in executing the stamp act were 
attacked and pillaged, their furniture destroyed and pa- 
pers burnt; andthe magistrates and militia refused to 
obey the orders of the governor, (who was an officer sent 
over by the king,) to suppress these disturbances. Simi- 
lar disturbances occurred in other places ; and the stamp 
officers were unable to execute their commissions. 

On the 7th of October, nine of the thirteen colonies 
met by their representatives in Congress; three others 
being prevented sending by their governors. They sent 
a strong remonstrance to parliament, against these oppres- 
sive measures. Associations were also formed, whose 
members agreed to abstain from the use of British manu- 
factures, till the stamp act was repealed. On the Ist of 
November, when the stamp act was to have gone into op- 
eration, no stamp officers were to be found; trade was 
at a stand, and the courts held no proceedings, because, 
without stamps they would be illegal. Parliament met in 
December, and the petitions from the colonies were pre- 
sented, and witnesses examined, as to the facts, among 
whom was Dr. Franklin. The stamp act was repealed, 
and several others of which the colonists complained; but 
the right of the mother country to tax the colonies, which 
was the great matter of contest, was stropgly asserted. 
The ministry was changed, and Mr. Pitt became prime 
minister, and was made a peer, with the title of Earl 
of Chatham. 

But, as the mother country had not renounced the right 
to tax the colonies, the concessions made were by no 
means satisfactory. 

During the year 1767, war broke out in India, between 
the English and the native chiefs, and the affairs of the 
East India Company came under the scrutiny of parlia- 
ment. The same year, an act was passed, laying duties 
op Biase tea, paper, and painter’s colors, imported into 

s country from Great Britain, in consequence of which 
combinations were formed among American merchants 
not to import those articles. Mr. Pitt became so ill as to 
be unable to attend to business, and anew ministry was 
formed, with lord North at the head. In 1768, the Leg- 
islature of Massachusetts were at open variance with the 
governor; and they passed resolutions of remonstrance 
against the late acts, laying duties on articles imported ; 
for which they were dissolved by the governor. Great 
commotions prevailed in England during this year and 
several years following, on account of the unpopularity of 
the ministry, and the prosecution of a Mr. Wilkes for li- 
bel, and the expulsion of him from the House of Com- 
mons, after he had been repeatedly elected and re-elected 
by the people. It was at this time that the celebrated let- 
ters:of ‘‘ Junius” appeared, the authorship of which has 
never yet been discovered. ‘They were written with great 
ability, but with much acrimony of spirit, directed against 
the ministry, and the opposition in parliament was be- 
coming stronger and more violent. 

In 1770, Lord North proposed to repeal the obnoxious 
duties on articles imported into the American colonies, 
except on tea, which was continued for the purpose of as- 
serting the right of taxation; for he said that “ a total re- 
peal could not be thought of, till America was prostrate 
at their feet.” In November, 1773, intelligence was re- 
ceived in Boston, that three ships laden with tea were on 
their passage to that port. The people assembled, and re- 
quested those to whom the tea was sent, not to receive it; 








but as they refused, they attacked their houses, and they 
were obliged to fly to Castle William for safety. 


The 
governor issued a proclamation directing the magistrates 
to put a stop to these proceedings; but it was disregard- 
ed. In December, the ships arrived. 


the 18th of December, and threw the cargoes overboard. 
In consequence of this, the parliament of Great Britain 
passed a law for shutting up the port of Boston, and four 
ships of war were ordered to this place. Other oppres- 
sive acts were at the same time passed. But these meas- 
ures only served to increase the excitement in the colonies. 
A town meeting was held in Boston, at which it was re- 
solved to stop all imports or exports to or from Great 
Britain, or the West Indies, till the act was repealed. 

In Sept. 1774, a Congress of 51 delegates representing 
12 colonies, assembled in Philadelphia, in which they de- 
clared their determination to resist the oppressive meas- 


ures of the mother country by force, ifthey should be per- | 


sisted in; and an address to the people of England, on 
the injustice of these proceedings was adopted, and also 
one to the same effect to the people of Canada. Arrange- 
ments were also made, for training the militia, providing 
arms, and other necessary preparations for war. 

In the beginning of 1775, Mr. Pitt made strenuous ef- 
forts to change the measures of the administration towards 
the colonies, but without effectt Massachusetts was de- 
clared in a state of rebellion, and various measures were 
taken to restrain the trade of the provinces, and otherwise 
oppress them. ‘The American Congress, as well as the 
colonial Legislatures, were employed in raising military 
stores; and the first blood was shed, in an attempt of the 








governor of Massachnsetts to destroy some of those stores 
at Concord. The party of troops which he sent for this 
purpose, was attacked at Lexington and Concord, and 
harrassed and narrowly escaped complete destructicn cn 
their return. The battle of Bunker Hill was fought on the 
17th of June; and on the 4th of July,1776, Independence 
was declared by the Congress assembled in Philadelphia. 

The war of the Revolution was now fairly begun; which 
continued about eight years; during which, hordes of 
mercenary troops were sent over to fight against the peo- 
ple of these States, who were many times reduced to 
great straits. 

In 1778, the Americans formed a treaty with France, 
by which the Independence of the United States was 
recognized, and aid to be afforded to them to sustain it. 
Spain came into the alliance; and Europe was soon in- 
volved in another general war. But, at length, Great 
Britain discovered that they could not conquer us; and 
in 1783 peace was made, and our independence establish- 
ed. Great Britain lost her colonies, by the obstinacy and 
folly of her ministry; but ‘‘God meant it for good,” to 
raise up here a great and free people, and show an ex- 
ample of true liberty. N. 











Descriptive. 








ORIGINAL. 


PEAK CORNA. 


Among the many mountains that diversify the beauti- 
ful scenery of the “‘ Switzerland of America,” Peak Cor- 
na rears his lofty head in a remote corner of a quiet and 
secluded town near the eastern border of the State. One 
pleasant day in July, three years ago, being at that time 
eleven years old, | and my father and brother with eight- 
een others, visited this mountain. We started at an early 
hour, and for six miles our road Jay as is usual, in farm- 





senting a delightful variety. But soon the road came to an 
end, and leaving our horses at a barn, we passed through 
cleared fields till we came to the wood at the foot of the 
mountain, where we found a cart road, made for the pur- 
pose of obtaining the lumber, which abounds in that place. 
This continued more than a mile, and then we were left 
to our own resources; for although many had ascended 
the mountain before us, yet none had left a road behind 
them. Forming ourselves in Indian file, we entered the 
thick wood, and ascended a steep hill in a direction which 
seemed to me opposite to the one where the mountain lay ; 
however I said nothing, but kept on with the party. We 
soon came toa hollow, and crossing a small brook we be- 
gan another long and tedious ascent, through the wood, 
climbing over, or crawling under when we could, vast 
heaps of trees that had been blown down by the wind, and 
been accumulating for many years. 

We had now come a long distance, I began to be some- 
what tired, and as I could see an opening at the top of 
the hill which we were ascending, I thought we were near- 
ly at the top of the mountain ; but I was quite disappoint- 
ed when I found that the mountain lay before us in its 
height not yet reached. The cause of this allusion was, 
that mountains, although they look near at first, yet as 
you approach them they gradually recede. Descending a 
little way, we entered a spruce wood where the-trees were 
so thick that we could hardly proceed ; however, we press- 
ed on, stopping a minute now and then to breathe, till 
we came to a rock, which we climbed, and then sat down 
to rest. 

We had now passed through all the wood, and the top 
of the peak lay before us about half a mile distant, bein 
composed of one solid lecge of pure granite, and we could 





see the stronger members of the party, who had gone 


The inhabitants | 
resolved to send them back to England; but as the gov- | 
-ernor refused his consent, a number of men, armed and 
disguised as Indians, boarded the ships on the night of | 
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ahead of the weaker part, in all stages of advancement ; 
for there was considerable ambition to see who should 
reach the top first; resembling as our minister who ac- 
companied us, said, the ‘‘ ascent of the hill of Science.” 
Having rested a few minutes, we again started on our way, 
and walked over vast ledges of rock, where in some places 
for many rods, it was nearly as smaoth asa house floor, 
though slightly inclined; at length we came toa precipice 
about as high as the side of a house, where we succeed- 
ed in climbing up, by placing our hands and feet in the 
crevices of the rock, though I know not how we could 
have reached the top, had it not been fora hole which the 
rain had worn in the rock, but it seemed as if somebody 
had drilled it for us. Proceeding a few rods, we soon ar- 
rived at the top, which is a square rock, perhaps twenty 
feet each way, and elevated two or three feet above the 
surrounding rock; for there is an acre of rock, perhaps 
on the ridge of the mountain. One of the party said it 
would furnish a good building spot, but it was finally con- 
cluded it would be rather unsafe, especially in case of a 
high wind. We then sat down and ate our cake, but 
we suffered for want of water, as there was none to 
be had, though we hoped to have found a spring. We 
then began to look about us, and O how beautiful the 
sight! we were fully repaid for all our labor in ascending 
the mountain. On one side rose Mount Washington in 
all its lofty grandeur, till it hid its head among the clouds, 
and around us on every side the mountains rose so thick, 
that they seemed to form acontinued chain or circle, 
while the peak on which we stood was in the centre, and 
below us, twenty miles distant, lake Winnipisogge lay in 
all its beauty, and its blue waters were so calm and placid 
as to resemble a sea of glass; we could also see many 
other smaller lakes and ponds scattered in the forests, 
with which the clearings made a delightful contrast, and 
the houses in the distance appeared like dots scattered 
over the landscape. 

Our direction was now directed to another object—one 
of the party found a hemlock stick that served as a lever, 
with which we commenced operations in prying off blocks 
of granite, weighing a ton, and rolling ‘them down the 
steep sides of the mountain to the valley below ; and strik- 
ing the projecting ledges, they would bound a great dis- 
tance, and remain several seconds in the air, which was 
filled with the dust of the rock; and long after they were 
lost to our sight, we could hear them crashing among the 
trees. 

Here too, on one of these precipices, though I knew 
not which, many years ago, a tragical event occurred. 
In Indian, from whom the mountain takes its name, being 
the last remnant of a once numerous and flourishing tribe, 
who, like the “scathed oak on the mountain top,” had 
survived all his friends, for they had disappeared before 
the blasting approach of the white man, an only son being 
left on whom he looked with the strongest affection. 
As this son was visiting one day at the house of one of 
the early settlers, he ate a piece of bread, perhaps by 
mistake, which had been poisoned with arsenic, in order 
to kill rats. He died; and as the father looked on the 
lifeless body of his son whom he loved, an awful thought 
passed through his mind. Revenge is always considered 
a virtue in ax Indian’s mind, and they have sometimes re- 
venged themselves long after the injury that was commit- 
ted has been forgotten by the aggressor. The Indian of 
whom I speak, cherished his designs a few days in silence, 
till at length an opportunity arrived. The man at whose 
house his son had been poisoned, went out on a short 
journey to transact some business. When he returned, 
an awful stillness pervaded the place; vor did his children 
run to meet him as usual; and now as he opens the door, 
he sees the fond forms of those he loved, weltering in 
their blood, or cold in death, scalped by the avenging In- 
dian’s knife. He hastily collected a few of his nearest 
neighbors, and pursued him. They surprised him ona 
precipice, and presenting their guns, gave him the dread- 
ful alternative, either to cast himself down or be shot. 

Turning to them, he replied, that he could not throw 
away the life the Great Spirit had given ‘him, and with an 
heroic firmness received their fire. An instant more, and 
as the rocks answer to the echo of the unerring rifle, the 
purple stream gushes from his neck, he reels, staggers, 
and falls—he curses the soil that gave him birth. His 
lifeless body rolled from the cliffs, and Chocorna was seen 
nomore. Since that time a destructive disease has pre- 
vailed among the cattle in the vicinity, which is ascribed 
by some to the words of the dying Indian; some suppose 
itis on account of a poisonous mineral in the waters; 
others think it is because there is no earthy substance in 
the water, it being so much like distilled water, as to be 
unhealthy for the cattle. 

Soon it was time to start for home. Our Minister hav- 
ing brought a hymn-book, read and sung, and offered 
prayer. We then began the descent from our lofty height 
—the mountain being 3400 feet above the level of the sea. 
We came to a spring of good water, the best beverage that 
nature affords, where we stopped awhile to quench our 
thirst. We descended a different way from that which 
we went, and after a long walk we came to the house 
where we had left our horses ; forming our wagons in a long 
procession, we proceeded homeward at a rapid pace ; and 
though we had no striking adventures, yet we had suffi- 
cient cause for thankfulness to Him who had preserved us 
through dangers seen and unseen. We arrived home, 
just as the sun ranging low in the Western horizon, was 
lighting up with his last rays, the tops of the mountains ; 
and although the view was not so extensive as from Mount 
Washington, (if any of the readers of the Companion ever 


visit that mountain, I hope they will write a sketch of 
their journey,) when we arrived home, hungry and fatigued, 
we were satisfied with our visit to Peak Corna. w. 4. kK. 








Religion. 











INCIDENTS. DURING A REVIVAL. 

Permit me to narrate a few incidents which occurred 
during the progress of a revival, and which illustrate some 
great truths that should not be forgotten :— 

Among the first that expressed seriousness, was a fash- 
ionable and well educated young lady, belonging to one 
of our richest families. She was the pride of a mother, 
whose ambition it was to have her shine in elegant socie- 
ty. Miss E. expressed a hope in Christ. In a few days 
she was sent to spend the winter in one of our principal 
cities, with some gay friends who were directed to take 
her to all the fashionable amusements. She yielded to 
the temptation; and when she returned in the spring, 
seemed farther from the kingdom of heaven than ever. 
Another refreshing was soon enjoyed, when the former 
feelings of this young lady returned—she became hopefully 
pious—and in a few months the wife of a godly minister. 
And her large family, perhaps influenced by her example, 
followed her into the fold of Christ. 

There was in the place a young man, a profane, but yet 
an industrious mechanic. Like Nicodemus, he came to 
me by night, to know what he should do to be saved. His 
feelings seemed of the most pungent character, and his 
visits were often repeated. He thought he understood 
and could joyfully embrace the plan of salvation through 
Jesus Christ. Yielding to the influence of one wicked 
companion, in a few weeks he forsook the house of prayer 
and the people of God. As Jong as 1 knew him afterwards 
he was among the most obdurate men I ever knew. He 
ripened for ruin; and not long ago, with one stroke, as 
the woodman removes the saplings out of his way, God 
cut him down. It is a fearful thing to quench the Spirit ! 

Mr. C was a pleasant, moral, and interesting man. 
Under the prayers and conversations of a pious mother, he 
grew up a friend to the institutions of religion. His mind 
became deeply interested. But a more convenient season 
was always an excuse for the putting aside of the present 
duty. In the midst of the revival, when some of the stur- 
dy cedars of Lebanon were bowing, his aged mother, with 
tears, besought him to make God his portion. 





and so are my motherless children. 
all is my pleasure and my duty. 
very profitable work among the mountains, and when I 
have made enough to support you all comfortably, in con- 
nection with my own industry, I promise you I will attend 
to religion. But you must excuse me now.” And with 
a solemn warning against the folly of such reasoning from 
the lips of his aged mother, he hastened to his business 
among the mountains. On the evening of the third day 
from his departure, he was brought back to that mother, 
and was laid at her feet a mutilated corpse. Before he 
could escape its track, alog of timber rolling down a steep 
precipice, caught him, and rolling over, almost ground him 
to powder. And as we laid him down in the grave, I heard 
that mother exclaim in the bitterness of her sorrow, 
** Would to God I had died for thee, my son, my son.” 
O, the folly of boasting of to-morrow, as we know not 
what a day may bring forth. 

Some of our pious people undertook the circulation of 
religious tracts. The tract ‘‘ The Way to be saved,” was 
selected for the purpose of placing in the hands of our 
people a plain and simple guide to the Savior of sinners. 
One of these was placed in the shop of a mechanic who 
was noted for his profanity and vulgarity. Blotting out 
the word “ saved,” in the title of the tract, he wrote the 
in its place “ damned ;” so that the title thus amended, 
read, ‘‘ The Way to be Damned.” Now tearing it nearly 
in two, he flung it into the street. It was soon picked up 
by a young woman deeply serious, and who, althotgh 
shocked by its title, carried it home. She read it with 
care; she pasted the torn leaves together, and read it again 
and again. She went as directed, and found peace and 
joy in believing. And in a conversation with her about 
her hope, she drew from her bosom this mutilated tract, 
saying, ‘‘ This is the little hook that told me the way to 
the cross.” If yet alive, I have no doubt she preserves it 
among her choicest treasures. ‘Thus it is that God often 
makes the wrath of man to praise him! [Am. Mesenger. 


Sabbath School. 


SKETCH OF A CLASS OF BOYS. 


It has been truly said that the Sabbath School is the 
nursery of the church. When the Sabbath School was 
first formed in D , in 1817, there were five small boys 
who came in and formed a class. It was a new thing, 
and boys were not very willing to attend; but these boys 
became deeply interested. At that time there were no 
Question Books, and they used to commit fifty or sixty 
verses from the Testament, besides a number of Watts’ 
Hymns, to recite every Sabbath. Three of them used to 
see which would get the greatest number, and most per- 
fectly ; and they would commit sometimes over a hundred 
verses, beside a number of hymns. 

T well knew one of those boys, he had to work hard all 
the week; every spare moment he would take his Testa- 
ment and study his lesson, and what he could not commit 
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in the week, he would rise early on Sabbath morning, and 
finish. By this devoted industry, he learned the gospel of 
Luke, and a great part of Matthew and John. His teach- 
er would often tell him, that he could not have time to say 
all his lesson. 

These boys continued in the Sabbath School for many 
years, until called to leave the place; while others came 
in and left because they thought themselves too old to at- 
tend. They grew up inthe fear of God; the Sabbath 
School had thrown around them such an influence, that 
they were prepared to shun the temptations of youth. Each 
of them early embraced the Saviour, and united with the 
church. The eldest of them is now a minister in one of 
the large cities in a neighboring State; the second isa 
missionary in Asia; the third has just entered the minis- 
try ; the fourth is a popular teacher; and the fifthis a re- 
spectable merchant ; and all of them are the devoted friends 
of Sabbath schools. 
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THE ICHNEUMON. 
Evil Dispositions may break out, though for a time con- 
cealed. 

“T had,” says M D’Osbonville, “an Ichneumon very 
young, which I brought up; I fed it first with milk, and 
afterwards with baked meat mixed with rice. It soon be- 
came even tamer than a cat; for it came when called, and 
followed me, though at liberty, into the country. 

“One day I brought him a small water serpent alive, 
being desirous to know how far his instinct would carry 
him against a creature with which he was hitherto totally 

















** Mother,”’ ; 
; 6 } ; 
said he, “* you are dependent upon me for a subsistence, 


I am now engaged in a | 


unacquainted. His first emotion seemed to be astonish- 
ment mixed with anger, for his hairs became erect; but 
in an instant after, he stepped behind the reptile, and with 
| a remarkable swiftness and agility leaped upon. his head, 
| seized it, and crushed it between his teeth. This effort 
| and new food seemed to have awakened his inward and 
destructive voracity, which, till then, had given way to 
| the gentleness he had acquired from his education. 

;  ‘‘ [had about my house several curious kind of fowls, 
; among which he had been brought up, and which, till 
| then, he had suffered to go and come unmolested and un- 
| regarded; but a few days after, when he found himself 
| alone, he strangled them every one, and ate a little, and, 
' as appeared, drank the blood of two.” 


APPLICATION. 

It is one thing to restrain evil dispositions; it is anoth- 
; er to have them rooted out. Many things may keep chil- 
' dren from the grossest wickedness, but unless He who 
made the heart changes it, its depravity will break forth ; 
and there is nothing, however bad, which they may not 
do at some time or other. What we really are, is not to 
be learnt from what we appear when the eyes of others 
are upon us, but from what we are when following our 
own will. 














Nursery. 








LITTLE SUSAN. 

On a pleasaat plantation in Virginia, lived Susan, a 
lovely little girl. She was beautiful, but her lovelines 
did not consist in beauty, for that alone cannot make any 
one lovely. Her loveliness consisted in the ornament of 
a meek and quiet spirit. She gave her heart early to the 
Saviour—she felt that she was a sinner, she mourned and 
wept before God till he spoke peace to her soul, and 
turned her sorrow into joy. From thence till the end of 
her life she loved her Saviour; and often was her voice 
heard shouting the praises of God. She was affectionate, 
she loved her friends, and loved to go the Sabbath School. 
But soon this little flower was transplanted to a fairer 
clime. <A short time before her death, while she was in 
good health, her father asked her if she thought her hope 
was a good one, and if she were called to die she would 
be happy? She looked at him, and said, “‘ Father, I have 
not a doubt.” 

She was taken sick with the scarlet fever, and in less 
than three days her spirit returned to the God who gave 
it. She died at the age of ten. It was a lovely morning 
in spring that I visited her grave. The skies were clear 
and beautiful—sweet flowers were in my path. On her 
‘monument is this appropriate verse— 

“ She sleeps in Jesus, and is blessed, 
How sweet her slumbers are ! 

From suffering and from sin released, 
And free from every care.” 

Little readers, may you give your hearts to the Saviour 
as Susan did, that when you die you may meet her in 
heaven. There are many precious promises to the young. 
The Saviour says, “ Those that seek me early shall find 
me.” Opray to the Lord in sincerity for a clean heart and 
a right spirit !— S. S. Advocate. 

Killingworth, June, 1847. 





THE CANARY BIRD. 


A little girl named Caroline, had a charming Canary 
bird. The little creature sang from early morning until 
evening; it was a very beautiful bird, of a bright yellow, 
with a black head. Caroline gave it seeds and green 
vegetables, and, at times, a piece of sugar, and every day 
fresh and pure water. 





But all at once the little bird began to droop; and one 
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morning, as Caroline came to bring it water, it lay dead 
in its cage. 

The little girl raised loud lamentations ever the beloved | 
bird, and wept bitterly. But the child’s mother went and 
purchased another, with colors still more beautiful, and 
which sang as sweetly as the former one, and placed it in 
the cage. 

But the little girl wept still more when she saw the new 
bird. 

Then the mother wondered greatly, and said, ‘‘ My dear 
child, why dost thou still weep ? why art thou so very sad? 
Thy tears will not call the dead bird back again, and here 
thou hast another equally beautiful.” 

Then the child said, ‘‘ Ah, dear mother, I have acted 
unkindly toward the little creature, and I have not done 
all for it that I could and ought to have done.” 

“ Dear Lina,” answered the mother, ‘thou has tend- 
ed it very carefully.” 

“Ah, no!” replied the child. ‘‘ A short time before its 
death, I did not bring it a piece of sugar which you gave 
me for it, but ate it myself.” Thus spoke the little girl 
with a heavy heart. 

But the mother did not smile at her complaints, for she 
recognized and revered the sacred voice of nature in the 
heart of her child. 

‘‘Alas !” she said, “‘ what must be the feelings of an un- 
grateful child, when it stands by the grave ofits parents!” 

[ Youths’ Cabinet. 


Editorial. 
A WOLF STORY. 


“ Father what does a wolf look like ?” said James as he stood 
by his father’s knee before the bright fire of a winter’s evening. 

“A wolf bears considerable resemblance to a dog,” said Mr. 
Wheeler. 

* How near were you ever to a wolf?” 

“ T have been near enough to one to skin him.” 

“Not while he was alive?” 

“No, my son; I never took the skin from a live wolf.” 

“ Did you ever see any wolves about here—I mean near the 
house ?” 

“T saw some in the barn-yard.” 

“Tn our barn.yard ?” 

“You.” 

“When was it ?” 

“Tt was long before you were born—when all the fields about 
here were covered with forest tress.” 

“ Was it all woods about here when you first moved here ?” 

“Yes, there was a little spot about half as large as the gar- 
den, cleared in front of the log house, which stood, you know, 
near the spring, and with that exception, there was not a clear- 
ing within three miles.” 

“‘Did you move into the log-house when you came here ?” 

“Yes; we moved into it, and lived init for many years. You 
were about two years old when we moved into this house.” 

“Did Lever live in a log house ?” 

“You were born ina log house, and lived in one, as I said, 
about two years. Does the fact lead you to think less of your- 
self?” 

“Nosir; I always thought! should like to live in a log house.” 

“ You would not find it as convenient and comfortable as this 
—at least we did not, though we passed many happy days in it.” 

“Was itin good order when you came here?” 

“No. The door was gone, and part of the roof. It was with 
great trouble that we rendered it habitable.” 

“ You had nothing to do but to put on the roof, and hang a 
new door, had you ?” 

“Those were the first things to be done, but it was no easy 
matter to do them. You will recollect that there were no boards 
to be sold here then, as there are now. The nearest house was 
three miles distant.” 

“Could’nt you have taken a log tothe mill, and got some 
boards sawed ?” 

“TI could if there had been any saw-mill. There were plenty 
of logs, but there was no saw-miil built here for several years 
afterwards,” 

“ Could’nt you get slabs, if you could’nt get boards?” 

“You remind me of a man who said that in a certain place 
where he had been, the people were obliged to cover their honses 
with slabs, because they had no saw-mill to saw boards.” 

‘¢T don’t think I asked a very wise question, sir. What did 
you cover your house with ?” 

“T peoled-bark from some large black ash trees, which stood 
in the swamp, and thus succeeded in making a roof which turn- 
ed the watervery well. I next put upa log barn, and made a 
yard for the cattle. They ran in the woods in the summer, and 
did very well; but in the winter, the wolves came pretty near 
killing some of them.” 

“ Did’ntjyou keep sheep then ?” 

“No; Idid’nt keep them, for fear the wolves might catch 
them. I did’nt think the wolves would trouble the cows and ox- 
en; but when winter came on, I found there was danger of it. 
Pretty soon after snow fall, we began to hear them howling at a 
distance every night, and pretty soon they came nearer. I be- 
gan to be afraid they would attack the cattle, so I made a pen 
so high, that the wolves coul’nt get into it, and shut the cattle 

up in it every night. The very first night after I shut them up, 
the wolves came to the barn, and sent up a great howling.” 

“Were you not afraid ?” 














“T was not afraid of their getting into the house, but they staid 
about the barn so long that I did’nt know but that they might 
get into the pen with the cattle; so at last I concluded to go out 
and frighten them away.” 

* Did you take the gun ?” 

“Yes; [took the gun. I went to the yard, and saw three large 
wolves walking around the pen; they then stopped and set up a 
how] that would have made one think there was a dozen of them. 
One was very large, and the other two rather smaller. I crept 
up pretty near before they saw me. They then stopped their 
howl, and began to growl and snap their teeth. I took good aim 
at the largest, feeling sure that I should end him; but the 
gun missed fire. I snapped it twice, but it would not go off. I 
then expected the wolves would be upon me.” 

* Did’nt you run?” 

“No. I thought it was best to make them run; so I setup a 
great shout. I made believe I was about to rush upon them. 
Five of them took to their heels, but the larger one stood his 
ground till I came very near him. I was just about to strike 
him over the head, when he turned, and made his escape. I then 
made the best of my way to the house.” 

“ Was it wise to go into a place where there was such dan- 
gerous animals ?” 

“ Perhaps it was not. 
unwise thing.” 

“ Who.was it?” 

“T knew ofa boy who went in search of amusement, to a 
place where he was sure of meeting with bad boys, and with 
temptations.” 

“I know whom you mean,” said James, dropping his head. 
The truth was, James had been led on the preceding afternoon, 
to goto a place where gambling in several of its minor forms 
was carried on, together with swearing and drinking. His pa- 
rents were much mortified when he told them where he had 
been, though he “only went to see.” It is safer to go near 
wolves than wicked men. Je, Ae 


I knew of a person who did a far more 
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THE FIRST PRAYER. 

The reader will be delighted to hear that the word of God is 
gradually overcoming all the difficulties once in its way among 
the poor Ashanties, some of whom have already begun to call 
upon Him of whom, till lately, they had not heard. But the 
native missionary now on the station, takes special notice of one 
of them. He is a Chief, possessed of both wealth and influence. 


_ Like his countrymen, he was a heathen when the gospel was in- 


troduced to Kumasi. For some time he resisted its appeals. 

At length he saw his error, and “ gave up his heart as a sweet 
flower to Jesus Christ.” But some of you will be pleased to 

read his first prayer, andI copy it as it was uttered. “O great, 

ancient, Father God, I thank you that, though until now we. 
have all lived in darkness, you have at last sent us your mission- 
ary to be our teacher. I thank you that he lives among us, and 

will spend money in building a house in which to stay with us. 

I thank you that I live and hear this. Now, ancient Father, I 

amasinner. I ask you to forgive all my sins for Jesus Christ’s 

sake ; and when you send death for me, you will bid me come 

to heaven.” Whata prayer was this! <A better first prayer no 

sinner could have offered. Read it again. It was the prayer of 
thanksgiving, the prayer of faith, the prayer of hope. Dear young 

reader, have you ever prayed such a prayer ?—.Msss. Rep. 


——@— 
POWER OF TRUTH. 


A young female who belonged to the Brethren’s settlement at 
Gnadenthal, said, to one of the Moravian missionaries, that some 
time ago she was so angry with God and her teachers, that she 
resolved to get away as far as she could travel, and then she 
might put in practice whatever her sinful heart suggested with- 
out control. ‘I therefore,” said she, “set off one day full of 
these evil thoughts, and when I got out into the fieldsI saw two 
of the scholars sitting on the grass. On approaching them I 
found that they had got one of the new books, (a Testaiment,) and 
one of them was reading aloud. Just as I passed, I heard her 
read, “Away with him! way with him! crucify him!” These 
words went into my heart like lightning; it seemed as if I had 
pronounced them myself against my Saviour. I cried to him to 
have'mercy upon me, and to forgive me my many sins, Of 
course I returned to Gnadenthal.” Thus were these little chil- 
dren made the unconscious instruments of bringing back a wan- 
dering lamb from the fold of Christ. 


i 
A BOY’S SIXPENCE. . 


At Wick, near Bristol, when the collectors ‘called on a poor 
family which subscribed one penny per week for a Bible, they 
were much pleased with the conduct of a little boy. His moth- 
er desired him to look into a cup for the Bible-card and the pen- 
ny: when he said, “ Mother, let me give my sixpence, and then 
we shall have our Bible the sooner.” His mother readily acced- 
ed, and said it was his first money ; and this act of her son gave 
her great hopes for the future. 


—EEE— 
A BOSTON BIBLE. 


In the year 1822, a vessel was bound from Philadelphia to 
London, at which place she arrived after encountering many 
dangers on her voyage. She was there condemned as not being 
sea-worthy, and the individuals to whom she was consigned in 
London discharged the crew. One of them, a lad about 15 
years of age, was recommended to make the best of his way to 
Liverpool, where he might probably be able to get employed in 
another ship bound for America. He accordingly left London, 
and commenced his journey to Liverpool on foot; and being al- 
most destitute of money, he soon began to feel the hardships of 
hunger. He was forced to part with such articles as-he could 
spare, in order to procure food; and when passing through 
Stony Stratford, a small town in Buckinghamshire, was compelled 
to ask charity from a person standing ata door. The individu- 
al said, “ What is that you have tied up in your handkerchief ?” 
“ That,” replied the lad, “ is my Bible.” “ Well, can’t you sel] 
that, it will help you on your journey?” “ No,” said he, “I will 
never part with my Bible, if I sell everything else, for it was 





given me by a lady in Boston, and she advised me never to part 
with it, and [ love to read it, so I won’t part with that.” The 
boy’s wants were supplied, and he pursued his journey. 


DISTRESSING CASE OF A YOUNG IMMIGRANT. 


About 8 o’clock this morning, a young immigrant from Ireland 
calling himself John Smith, was found in Clinton street, by a 
medical gentleman of South Brooklyn, lying by a fence, under 
the full influence of the small pox. The disease had broken out 
all over his face. He said he had landed yesterday from the 
packet Kalamazoo, and had come to Brooklyn in search of his 
sister, Catharine Smith, who lived dt 14 Sackett street; but on 
inquiring there, he heard that she had gone to New York. The 
poor fellow was immediatly assisted, and arrangements made to 
take him tothe poor house at Flatbush, where there are accom- 
modations for those afilicted with his distressing malady. With 
good care he will be most likely to recover. 

Since the above was in type we learn that while a conveyance 
was procured to carry the boy to Flatbush, the poor fellow, im- 
pelled by thirst, managed to craw] to a pumpnear him. He had 
hardly reached it, when a girl from a neighboring residence came 
for a pail of water, and, strange to tell, this was the sister of the 
poor immigrant, whom she instantly recognized as her brother, 
and embraced with frantic joy, all loathsome as he was. And 
when the carriage arrived, she refused to be parted from him, 
and entered the vehicle and was taken to the ‘poor house at 
Flatbush, desiring that her clothes might be sent to her. Dur- 
ing the whole journey, she lavished the most affecting caresses 
upon her poor brother, and endeavored to cheer and encourage 
him in every endearing manner. The boy says he was conceal- 
from view in the Kalamazoo when the ship was examined by 
the health officer at quarantine.—Brooklyn, NV. Y. Eagle. 


~~. 
ONE VERSE. 

One day.a very little girl came to a newly organized Sabbath 
School, having learned one verse to repeat. By some mistake, 
she was entirely overlooked; perhaps no one thought that she 
had a lesson, and yet she had walked two miles to attend the 
school. She, of course went home grieved at being neglected. 
However, she came again the next Sunday, and the minister 
observing her, said, “ My little girl have you come to Sunday 
School ?” 

Child. Yes, sir; and I came last Sunday, but no one would 
hear me say my lesson. 

Minister. Well, my child, come to me ; I will hear your les- 
son. I Jove little children. What is your verse ? 


Child. “ He came unto his own, and his own received him not.” 
John i. 11. 


_—————. 

Goop Reriy.—“ If we are to live after death, why don’t we 
have some knowledge of it ?” said a skeptic to a clergyman. 
“ Why didn’t you have some knowledge of the world before you 
came into it ?” was the caustic reply. 


> 
Busy-Bopies.—The bee and the butterfly are both busy-bodies, 
but they are differently. employed. 
. ——— 
True Courace is that which is not afraid of being thought 
afraid ; the rest is counterfeit. 


Poetry. 


We recommend to our youthful friends the perusal of the fol- 
lowing beautiful lines, for we are told that “ the idea was really 
expressed by a little boy five years old.” We take them from 
the Western Evangelist, but know not the writer’s name. 


Oh! I long to lie, dear mother, 
On the cool and fragrant grass, 

With nought but the sky above my head, 
And the shadowing clouds that pass. 


And I want the bright, bright sunshine, 
All around about my head, 

I will close my eyes, and God will think 
Your little boy is dead! 


Then Christ will send an angel 
To take me up to him; 

He will bear me, slow and steadily, 
Far through the ether dim. 


He will gently, gently lay me 
Close to the Saviour’s side, ° 

And when I’m sure that we’re in heaven, 
My eyes I’ll open wide. 














And I'll look among the angels 
That stand about the throne, 
Till I find my sister Mary, 
For I know she must be one. 


And when I find her, mother, 
We will go away alone, 

And I will tell her how we’ve mourned 
All the while she has been gone! 


Oh! Ishall be delighted 
To hear her speak again— 

Though I know she'll ne’er return to us— 
To ask her would be vain! 


So [’ll put my arms around her, 
And look into her eyes, 

And remember all I said to her, 
And all her sweet replies. 


And then I'll ask the angel 
To take me back to you— 
He’ll bear me, slow and steadily, 
Down through the ether blue. 


And you'll only think, dear mother, 
I have been out at play, 

And have gone to sleep, beneath a tree, 
This sultry summer day. 


REMEMBER THIS. 
Honor thy parents to prolong thine end; 
With them, though tor a truth, do not contend : 
Though all should truth defend, do thou lose rather 
The truth awhile, than lose their love forever : 
Whoever makes his father’s heart to bleed, 
Shall have a child that will revenge the deed. [Randolpi:. 
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